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products, and of external impressions, establishing a system among natural 
phenomena and introducing into the world a real teleology, which however 
belongs only to the mind. 

George H. Sabine. 
Leland Stanford Jr. University. 

The Respective Standpoints of Psychology and Logic. By Matilde Castro. 

Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1913. — pp. 77. 

The chief purpose of this monograph is to discuss the alleged identity of 
instrumental logic with psychology. This identity is rejected on the ground 
that the 'idea,' the cognitive unit of psychology, cannot explain in the judg- 
ment the characters of objectivity, permanence, and universality which are 
essential to truth. The psychological distinction of image and meaning does 
not suffice for abolishing the dualism of thought and reality which for psy- 
chology is ultimate but which for logic can be only derivative. Psychology 
is committed to a representational relation between idea and reality, a con- 
ception which raises insoluble contradictions for logic. For the latter science 
the judgment is "not an inner act, but the dissolution-resolution process by 
which reality itself is active, changes and develops" (p. 52). Subjectivity, 
therefore, is not to be ascribed to the idea as against the object; it is rather 
the tentative aspect of the whole movement in which the mutual determina- 
tion of idea and object takes place. "As equivalent to the 'personal,' the 
'uniquely individual,' subjectivity indicates the occurrence of just this crisis 
in reality which has never occurred before, and will never be again. For logic, 
that is. the individual is but one of these tensional points in experience. . . . 
Idea and object serve to bound the area within which the individual appears- 
but they are themselves functions of cosmic organization" (p. 49). 

George H. Sabine. 
Leland Stanford Jr. University. 

Wundt's Lehre vom Willen. Von H. Schumann. Leipzig, Quelle & Meyer, 

1912. — pp. viii, 97. 

The aim of the monograph under consideration is to examine critically 
Wundt's doctrine of the will. The discussion is concerned primarily with his 
doctrines of the subject and conditions of volition, and of the nature of the 
process of volition itself. The conclusion reached is that the facts point to 
the position of Wundt's opponents. 

In connection with the first topic, the subject of volition, Wundt's doctrine 
that self-consciousness is the totality of all present conscious states, is believed 
to make volition an activity in which the subject acting and the action can in 
no wise be separated. In opposition, Dr. Schumann does not propose to 
maintain that the self is a 'thing,' but he would maintain that states without 
a subject which possesses them are unthinkable. Wundt holds that there are 
two unifying processes — association and apperception. Dr. Schumann asserts 
that in so far as apperception involves attention, it has already introduced 
the self. Furthermore, he holds that Wundt is in a contradiction when he 
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says, on the one hand, that self -consciousness is the condition of all experience, 
and on the other, that self-consciousness is not a basic fact, not an original 
unity, but the result of a conjunction of functions (p. 17). 

So far as the conditions of volition are concerned, Dr. Schumann declares 
that Wundt is in error because his use of the term motive is too indefinite. 
The idea of contrast of feelings is of no assistance because it involves a temporal 
element which introspection does not confirm. 

Wundt's reduction of volition to terms of feeling is next taken up and 
found inadequate. Consideration of the relation of activity to volition leads 
to the following conclusions: I, that volition can not be called inner activity; 
2, that external volitional action can not be identified with the apperception 
of kinaesthetic sensations; 3, that volition is not the anticipation of action; 
4, that an action does not transform an effect into a volition. Furthermore, 
apperception can not solve the problem, for the process of apperception is 
impotent to combine particular states into a soul, self-consciousness. 

The remainder of the monograph is concerned more with Wundt's epistemo- 

logical views, and takes up the originality of volition, the relation of impulse 

to will, the development of the will, and the possibility of volitional activity. 

Philip H. Fogel. 
Princeton University. 

Judaica. Festschrift zu Hermann Cohens siebzigstem Geburtstage. Berlin, 

Bruno Cassirer, 1912. — pp. viii, 721. 

This volume published in honor of the leading Jewish philosopher of the 
present time contains forty-three essays. Among these half a dozen are 
devoted to Philo. Especially important is the calm and convincing defense of 
Philo by Leopold Cohn against the curiously one-sided, prejudiced and unfair 
estimate of Eduard Schwartz. Horovitz discusses Saadia's acquaintance with 
Greek scepticism; Lewkowitz, Miimonides' theory of prophecy; and Julius 
Guttmann, Spinoza's relation to Aristotelianism. Eugen Mittwoch plausibly 
suggests that the permission to rebuild the Jewish temple at Elephantine was 
the result of a compromise between the Jews in Jerusalem who objected to 
any temple outside of this city and the Samaritans who favored the Egyptian 
temple; hence the exclusion of animal sacrifices. Sussnitzki outlines excel- 
lently and criticises wisely the theory by which Kautsky seeks to explain the 
origin of Christianity in the operation of economic forces solely. Kohler 
shows that already before Jesus the neighbor who should be loved was under- 
stood by Jewish teachers to be one's fellow-man, and maintains, not without 
justice, the great value and practicability of the negative form of the "golden 
rule," while Maybaum defends his rendering of the great commandment: 
"Love thy neighbor who is like thyself." 

Nathaniel Schmidt. 
Cornell University. 



